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To recruit and retain qualified faculty in competition with industry ana 
qovernment. junior colleges have been improving their fringe benefit programs. i» 
study examines the benefits currently available at 389 colleges and shows their order 
of frequency and their relation to college sge. size, and location. The trequen 

benefit is the retirement program. The next most frequent ones are health insurance, 
travel pay. sick leave, secretarial help, and major medical insurance. Next come tacuUy 
parking, social security, leave without pay. life insurance, and leave with pay. Less 
frequent and only irregularly available are a faculty club, discount purchases throug 
the college, tuition-free enrollment for families, faculty housing, privileges for retired 
faculty, moving expenses, personal loans, mortgage loans, and availability of college 
facilities for private use. Further research is suggested on (1) which benefits tacul y 
members most want. (2) the attraction of non-institutional factors (eg., climate), and 
(3) whether these findings apply to administrators as well as to faculty. (HH) 
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A Recent Survey Shows Which Benefits Are 
Offered Most Often; Retirement Leads the List 

By Clarence W. Roberts 

The recruitment and retention of qualified faculty 
members are two of the major problems faced by 
junior college administration today. One lever cur- 
rently used by administrators in solving these prob- 
lems is fringe benefits. 

For many years, the problems of recruiting and 
retaining faculty did not exist because education 
could always fill its ranks with what Tickton has 
described as “dedicated people, men and women who 
would rather be educators than anything else,” ^ 
This situation has changed, or, at least, is changing. 
Thus, the public junior colleges, as they continue 
their rapid increase in both size and number, find 
themselves in greater competition for personnel with 
private employment and government, fields in which 
union pressure and basic social policy decisions have 
brought about changes in economic compensation. 
One way these changes were manifested was in the 
form of fringe benefits. 

As fringe benefits have become increasingly im- 
portant, periodic reviews have been made within 
private employment, government, and senior col- 
leges and universities that facilitate comparison and 
improvement of their fringe benefits. This study, 
based on a recommendation of the Administrative 
Committee of the AAJC in 1958 and 1959,^ pro- 
vides the same data to public junior college adminis- 
trators.^ 

The information for this study was obtained by 
sending a questionnaire to the chief administrators 
of the 522 public junior colleges as determined from 
the 1966 Junior College Directory. Replies were re- 
ceived and analyzed from 389 (74 per cent) of these 
institutions. 



It was found that there were twenty different 
fringe benefits in existence in the junior college 
population. Some appeared with frequency while 
others were in existence in only a very few schools. 
Table I presents a summary of all benefits showing 
the rank order of their existence and percentage of 
junior colleges that made each available. 

Most Frequently Found Benefits 

The benefit that ranked number one in terms of 
frequency with which it existed in the junior col- 
lege was the availability of a retirement program. 
More than 99 per cent of the schools reporting 
offered this benefit to their faculty members. 

In the majority of schools, this plan was some 
form of a state retirement system that covered 
either all public employees or just teachers. Few 
institutions (14 per cent) offered their faculty mem- ; 
bers a choice of more than one retirement plan. 
Those institutions that did offer a choice used a 
self-administered plan or the TIAA-CREF plan. 
Participation in some type of plan was mandatory 
for nearly all faculty members and very few had 
to wait past the opening of school to enroll. All fac- | 
ulty members were eligible to withdraw their contri- 
butions if they left the retirement system and most J 
were paid interest on their contributions. i 

A health insurance program was found to exist 
in 96 per cent of the institutions surveyed. The | 
only type program found to exist with any kind j 
of nationwide pattern of availability was the Blue 
Cross Plan (65 per cent). Over /51 per cent of the J 
junior colleges indicated that they paid all or part 
of the cost of the health insurance program for their ■; 
faculty members. 

A large majority (94 per cent) of the junior col- 
leges reimbursed their faculty members for pro- 

(Cmtinued on page 32) 
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( Continued from page 28 ) TABLE i 

SUMMARY OF ALL BENEFITS SHOWING RANK ORDER OF THEIR EXISTENCE AND PERCENTAGE OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES THAT MADE EACH AVAILABLE 

Junior colleges 

Fringe benefit Rank order No 

(by frequency) Yes No response 

Retirement 
Health insurance 
Faculty travel 
Sick leaves 
Secretarial assistance 
Major medical insurance 
Faculty parking 
Social Security 
Leaves without pay 
Life insurance 
Leaves with pay 
Faculty club 

Purchases through college 
Faculty families’ education 
Faculty housing 
Retired faculty benefits 
Moving expenses 
Personal loans 
Mortgage loans 
Use of college facilities 

«Based on.N=376 instead of N=389 since this answer was dependent on replies to question about health 

insurance program. . ^ ^ a 

**A composite figure was riot available for this benefit since more than one facility was involved. 

The last fringe benefit that appeared in over 90 
per cent of the junior colleges was providing secre- 
tarial assistance to the faculty members. Most 
schools (77 per cent) provided their faculty members 
with a combination of both professional and student 
assistance. There were some schools (16 per cent) 
that provided only student secretarial assistance arid 
a few schools (6 per cent) that furnished only pro- 
fessional secretarial help. The majority of all re- 
spondents (91 per cent) indicated that the secre- 
tarial assistance was available for work only on 
professiorial projects and couid not be used for any 
type of personal work. 

Additional Benefits 

There was a group of frequent benefits that ap- 
peared in a majority of all the Junior colleges, hnt 
not with the consistent regularity of those mentioned 
previously. These benefits were faculty parkirig, 
Social Security, leaves without pay, life insurance, 
and leaves with pay. 

Over one-half (51 per cent) of the junior colleges 
indicated that on-campiis parking was a problemi at 



fessional travel. The two policies that were followed 
most frequently with reference to the maximum 
distance a faculty member could travel and be reim- 
bursed was either a no-limit policy or a policy in 
which reimbursement depended on the meeting. 
Ninety-two per cent of the junior colleges indicated 
they followed one of these two policies. Mctet junior 
colleges (78 per cent) said there was no limit on the 
amount, a faculty member could be reimbursed for 
professiorial travel. The number of trips that couid 
be taken each year varied between those schools 
that did not have a set policy (44 per bent) and 
those schools that allowed more than seven trips 
(30 per cent). 

The iriajority (92 per cent) of the junior colleges 
had a sick leave program for their faculty members. 
Most (57 per cent) of the schools stated that their 
faculty members could earn six to ten days sick 
leave each year. Fifty-nine per cent of the schools 
indicated that their faculty members coiild accumu- 
late more than sixty-one days of sick leave. All of 
the junior colleges paid thieir faculty members sal- 
ary while on sick leave with only 2.'6. per cent paying 
something less than full salary. 
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their institution. A total of 299 (77 per cent) 
junior colleges said they reserved parking space on 
campus for their faculty members with 182 of these 
schools being included in the group that stated that 
parking was a problem. Most of the schools reserved 
parking space for their faculty members on an area 
basis as opposed to individual spaces. 

The fringe benefit of Social Security, while 
thought to be common to all people, was found to 
exist in only 263 (67 per cent) junior colleges. A 
noticeable condition relative to this fringe benefit 
was that the smaller the institution, the larger per- 
centage of them that covered their faculty under 
Social Security. 

Two hundred thirty-seven (61 per cent) of the 
junior colleges responding made available a life in- 
surance program for their faculty members. Most of 
these schools, 233 (94 per cent), offered a group 
life insurance plan. Some schools additionally made 
available a group accidental death plan. Over one- 
half of the respondents (53 per cent) indicated that 
they did not pay any portion of the premium on any 
type of life insurance program. One condition that 
benefited faculty members was that in 88 per cent 
of the institutions, there was no waiting period to 
join one of the group plans. 

There were 203 (52 per cent) of the junior col- 
leges with a program of leaves with pay. The per- 
centage of affirmative responses indicated that the 
portion of junior colleges with leaves with pay was 
increasing since Litton^ reported 45 per cent in 
1964. The most frequent residency for a leave with 
pay was seven years (50 per cent) with six years 
required by 26 per cent of the schools. Most junior 
colleges (76 per cent) indicated they allowed a 
leave of one year with half pay or one^half year 
with full pay. The most common stipulation for 
taking a leave with pay was found to be advanced 
study. The majority (93 per cent) of the junior 
colleges required their faculty members to return 
following a leave with pay with most (60 per cent) 
obligating the faculty member for two years. 

The majority of the junior colleges (65 per cent) 
made available a program of leaves without pay for 
their faculty members. The faculty members of 
most of these junior colleges (71 per cent) were 
eligible for such a leave after the first three years 
of teaching and could stay on a leave for 12 months. 
A majority (53 per cent) of the junior colleges 
indicated they promoted their faculty who were on 
a leave without pay and most (91 per cent) said 
that the faculty member maintained seniority in 
the school. Only a few of the junior colleges indi- 
cated they contributed to the retirement and in- 
surance programs for faculty on leaves without 
pay. 



Benefits Found Infrequently 

The last group of benefits included those that 
existed in only a few of the junior colleges. None 
of these benefits appeared in more than 34 per cent 
of the schools and one appeared in less than 1 per 
cent. This group of benefits included a faculty club, 
purchases through the college, faculty member’s 
families’ education, faculty housing, retired faculty 
benefits, moving expenses, personal loans, and mort- 
gage loans. One benefit that was not listed in any of 
these groups was the use of college facilities by the 
faculty members. It was omitted because it covered 
several facilities that yielded varied figures, making 
it impossible to arrive at a composite percentage 
for the existence of the benefit. 

There were 134 junior colleges that had some 
type of building or space set aside for the faculty 
members. These “faculty clubs’’ offered a variety 
of services. The only one that could be found in a 
majority (89 per cent) of all clubs was the avail- 
ability of a lounge. Most of the faculty clubs (77 
per cent) had to have some support from the college 
to operate. Sixty-three per cent of the junior colleges 
with a faculty club indicated that more than 50 per 
cent of the faculty utilized the facility. 

Eighty (21 per cent) of the junior colleges per- 
mitted their faculty members to make purchases 
through the college at a discount. Most of these 
schools (51 per cent) reported there was a no-limit 
policy on the amount that could be purchased 
through the college, but 97 per cent reported that 
all purchases through the college had to be made 
for cash only. 

It was found there were 62 (16 per cent) junior 
colleges that had a program for aiding faculty mem- 
ber’s families with their education. This aid 
amounted, in all cases, to the waiving of tuition for 
either the spouse or children of a faculty member 
to attend the college. There were no junior colleges 
that provided cash grants for the children of faculty 
members to attend other colleges. 

An analysis of all the fringe benefits was made 
with reference to the size, location, and age of 
the junior colleges. While a detailed description of 
this analysis is not included, the basic data are in- 
cluded in Tables II, III, and IV. This information 
will yield a better insight into the overall picture 
of fringe benefits by allowing faculty members and 
administrators to make a comparison of their insti- 
tution with junior colleges of similar age, size, and 
location. 

Summary and Recommendations 

It can be evidenced by the information in this 
study that the public junior colleges are making 
available a large number of fringe benefits to their 
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TABLE II 



PERCENTAGE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, BY SIZE, THAT HAD EACH TYPE OF FRINGE BENEFIT 



Junior colleges, by size 


Type of 
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400- 


700- 


1,000- 


2,000- 


5,000- 


All junior 


fringe 


399 


699 


999 


1,999 


4,999 


up 


colleges 


umiciii/ 


N = 69 


N = 88 


N = 52 


N = 90 


N = 65 


N = 25 


N = 389 


Retirement 


100 


98 


100 


99 


100 


100 


99.2 


Health insurance 


94 


97 


96 


98 


97 


100 


96.7 


Faculty travel 


94 


97 


90 


92 


95 


100 


94.3 


Sick leaves 


86 


83 


96 


97 


100 


100 


92.3 


Secretarial assistance 


80 


89 


98 


96 


92 


100 


91.2 


Major medical insurance 


91 


88 


92 


90 


90 


100 


90.7“ 


Faculty parking 


57 


70 


81 


82 


89 


96 


76.9 


Social Security 


93 


80 


73 


63 


48 


12 


67.6 


Leaves without pay 


52 


65 


52 


61 


83 


96 


65.0 


Life insurance 


57 


62 


67 


66 


55 


52 


60.9 


Leaves with pay 


39 


40 


40 


51 


77 


96 


52.2 


Faculty club 


19 


20 


35 


49 


38 


64 


34.4 


Purchases through college 


9 


17 


35 


21 


20 


36 


20.6 


Faculty family education 


14 


20 


25 


10 


15 


12 


15.9 


Faculty housing 


12 


10 


17 


8 


6 


— 


9.5 


Retired faculty benefits 


1 


5 


— 


3 


8 


— 


3.3 


Moving expenses 


1 


2 


— 


2 


9 


4 


3.1 


Personal loans 


1 


— 


8 


— 


3 


4 


2.1 


Mortgage loans 


— 


1 


— 


1 


2 


— 


0.8 






TABLE III 










PERCENTAGE OF JUNIOR 


COLLEGES, BY 


LOCATION, 


THAT 


HAD EACH TYPE 
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Junior colleges. 


by location 






Type of 




Middle 




North 






All junior 


fringe 


Northeast 


States 


Southern 


Central 


Western 


Northwest colleges 


benefit 


N = 14 


N = 58 N = 108 


N = 125 


N = 53 


N = 31 


N = 38 


Retirement 


100 


100 


99 


98 


100 


100 


99.2 


Health insurance 


100 


98 


100 


94 


94 


97 


96.7 


Faculty travel 


86 


100 


98 


88 


96 


97 


94.3 


Sick leaves 


93 


97 


86 


94 


100 


84 


92.3 


Secretarial assistance 


86 


98 


92 


86 


96 


94 


91.2 


Major medical insurance 


71 


98 


94 


81 


98 


100 


90.7“ 


Faculty parking 


71 


52 


74 


81 


96 


87 


76.9 


Social Security 


50 


100 


73 


70 


— 


100 


67.6 


Leaves without pay 


57 


84 


65 


50 


77 


71 


65.0 


Life insurance 


100 


69 


64 


61 


57 


26 


60.9 


Leaves with pay 


43 


81 


34 


33 


89 


81 


52.2 


Faculty club 


36 


22 


44 


26 


51 


32 


34.4 


Purchases through college 


21 


14 


28 


23 


9 


16 


20.6 


Faculty family education 


21 


40 


13 


15 


— 


10 


15.9 


Faculty housing 


14 


10 


11 


10 


2 


13 


9.5 



“Based on N = 376 instead of N = 389 because this answer was dependent on replies to question about 



health insurance. 
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TABLE III (Continued) 



Retired faculty benefits 
Moving expenses 
Personal loans 
Mortgage loans 


21 


3 1 

2 1 

2 2 

3 1 
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1 
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table IV 
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PERCENTAGE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, 


BY AGE, THAT HAD EACH TYPE OF FRINGE BENEFIT 






Junior colleges, by age 








Type of 


1900- 1911- 
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1941- 
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fringe 


1910 1920 


1930 1940 


1950 


1960 


1965 




colleges 


benefit 


N = 5 N = 25 : 


N = 57 N = 43 


N = 49 


N = 66 


N = 121 


N = 23 


N = 389 



Retirement 
Health insurance 


100 


100 


98 


98 


100 


98 


100 


Faculty travel 


100 


92 


93 


95 


100 


97 


98 


Sick leaves 


100 


92 


91 


93 


100 


92 


94 


Secretarial assistance 


100 


92 


91 


88 


94 


91 


90 


Major medical insurance 


100 


87 


83 


93 


96 


89 


92 


Faculty parking 


80 


84 


79 


86 


82 


67 


74 


Social Security 


100 


48 


72 


77 


55 


61 


74 


Leaves without pay 


60 


68 


47 


63 


73 


83 


64 


Life insurance 


80 


48 


53 


67 


65 


65 


64 


Leaver with pay 


100 


72 


37 


40 


57 


71 


50 


Faculty club 


20 


40 


23 


16 


16 


15 


26 


Purchases through college 


40 


20 


23 


16 


16 


15 


26 


Faculty family education 


20 


12 


7 


26 


12 


20 


21 


Faculty housing 


80 


12 


21 


14 


2 


6 


5 
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Retired faculty benefits 


20 


— 


5 


5 


4 
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Moving expenses 


— 


— 
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5 
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4 
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Personal loans 


— 


— 


4 


2 


4 






Mortgage loans 


20 


— 


— 


— 


2 


2 
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100 
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96 
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91 
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65.0 
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17 


20.6 


17 
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15.9 
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“Based on N = 376 instead of N = 389 because this answer was dependent on replies to question about 



health insurance. 



faculty members. Since this was the first nation- 
wide, comprehensive study of fringe benefits in the 
public junior colleges, there were several facets of 
the fringe benefit question to which answers could 
not be sought at this time. These questions, now 
that a foundation has been established, need to be 
answered if the junior colleges are going to continue 
to use fringe benefits as a lever to compete eifectively 
for qualified personnel. These questions include : 

1. Which fringe benefits are most desired by 
faculty members? 

2. What is the eifect of noninstitutional benefits, 
such as environmental factors, on a person’s de- 
cision to teach at a particular institution? 

3. What are the fringe benefits for administra- 
tors and how do they compare with the findings of 



this study? 

Future studies should provide the answer to these 
and other questions. When they do, then all junior 
colleges will have an excellent frame of reference 
to prepare their fringe benefit programs. 

iTickton, Sidney G. Teaching Salaries Then and Now: 
A Second Look. New York: Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, 1961. p. 7. 

2Sharpe, Russell T. “Report of the Administration 
Committee.” Junior College Journal 29:548-49; May 1959. 

^Roberts, Clarence W. “A Study of Fringe Benefits of 
the Full-Time Faculty in the Public Junior Colleges in 
The United States.” (Unpublished dissertation.) Talla- 
hassee: Florida State University, 1967. 

^Litton, Maurice L. “Results of Sabbatical Leave Sur- 
vey.” Notes and Announcements of Southwestern Junior 
College Leadership Program 5:1; 1965. 
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